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may we QUOTE 


[1] Encar EISENHOWER, Ta- 
coma, Wash att’y, expressing 
distrust of brother Ike’s “lib- 
eral” tendencies: “I can’t for 
the life of me understand 
what persuaded Dwight to go for 
that big budget this yr! All of his 
campaign speeches and promises 
were for decreased gov’t spending. 
I’d sure like to discover what in- 
fluence is at work on my brother.” 
. . [2] Jas C Hacerty, White House 
press sec’y, irritated by persistent 
questioning of newsmen, who 
wanted to know why the President 
had nominated J Sinclair Arm- 
strong, chmn of Securities & Ez- 
change Commission to post of Asst 
Sec’y of Navy: “Stop that goddarn 
nonsense. If the President appoints 
a man, he appoints him, and that’s 
all there is to it.” ... [3] Sen Wm 
F Know.tanp (R-Cal) calling for 
further UN action on freedom of 
Hungary: “Is the conscience of the 
world that was so thoroughly 
aroused in October, to be complac- 





tt ee 


Week of April 21, 1957 


you on that ? 


ent and satisfied in 

April?” .. . [4] Sen 

Wm E JENNER (R- 

Ind) addressing 

DAR in Washing- 

ton: “I hope the 

American people will insist that 
Congress cut gov’t spending to the 
bone and chain it once again with 
the chains of law.” ... [5] Dr S J 
Van PELT, pres, British Society of 
Medical Hypnosis: “Hypnosis can 
reveal the brains that most people 
have but have not used yet. Most 
people have the potentiality for 
genius once the brake is removed.” 
. [6] Frep AGABASHIAN, veteran 
driver in Indianapolis 500 Mile 
race: “If race drivers (drove) the 
way people do on the highway, 
there would be no more auto races 
—there wouldn’t be enough cars 
left.” . . . [7] Perer ZaKat, Bridge- 
port, Conn dishwasher, who won 
$56,000 in Irish Sweepstakes in Oct, 
is now penniless: “I just had to 
spend the dough. It bothered me.” 











Britain’s substantial cut in her 
defense program is a realistic sum- 


mation of obvious fact: Conven- 
tional weapons are now anachron- 
istic. There is little point in main- 
taining a costly bulwark of troops 
and tanks against Brilain’s only 
probable enemy. Long before 
troops could move against troops 
in the traditional way, nuclear 
weapons would come into play. 
Thus the British shift to guided 
missiles—placing virtually full re- 
liance in a retaliatory potential. 

This is a dramatic acknowledge- 
ment that large-scale war, as we 
have known it thru the ages, is 
passing out of our world. The hor- 
rors of nuclear conflict move us in- 
exorably toward a state that can 
be termed neither war nor peace: a 
sort of truculent truce. 

Britain’s move is a signal to oth- 
er NATO nations. They, too, have 
outmoded troops and tanks, gnaw- 
ing ravenously upon nat’l resources, 
The shift to retaliatory weapons 
makes strong appeal. One consid- 
eration, quite apart from obvious 


obsolescence of conventional tools 
and techniques, is that NATO pow- 
ers, less automated than the U S§S, 
cannot stand the continuing drain 
of manpower into nonproductive 
channels. 

But now arises a grave new 
problem. Providing guns and gar- 
risons for our NaTo partners is 
one thing. Sharing with them our 
nuclear weapons (and thus, in 
some degree, our security secrets) 
is another matter. Aside from stag- 
gering costs (against which there 
is rising resentment here at home) 
a transfer of our newer weapons 
would involve legal, diplomatic and 
psychological complications. 

No one sees any great distance 
down the trail. Whether we move 
directly or indirectly to strengthen 
the Western world, defense costs 
will rise. And there will be com- 
parable expenditures in the Soviet 
realm. 

That is perhaps our brightest 
prospect for something approach- 
ing genuine disarmament. The 
“why” we can now perceive. The 
“how” and “when” remain im- 
ponderables. 
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AGE—1 

People like to re-echo the vapid 
saying that age is a frame of mind. 
It is nothing of the sort, unless the 
frame of mind is activated. Stay- 
ing young is not by saying so but 
by doing so, by continuing the phy- 
sical activities of your youth, at a 
slower tempo, to be sure, resolutely 
refusing to acknowledge a conven- 
tional time for abandoning them; 
forever enlarging your intellectual 
and spiritual activities and taking 
no pride whatever in seniority. In 
just growing old—Gro W Casey, 
“Don’t Grow Old,” Information, 
4-’57. 


ART—2 

The creative idea for a work of 
art might be likened to a seed. 
Within the seed are all the poten- 
tial ingredients for the making of 
a rose, a stalk of wheat or an oak 
tree. In other words, living works 
of art cannot be thought out, plan- 
ned or organized until after they 
have been inspirationally visioned. 
—NATHANIEL POUSETTE-DartT, “The 
Artist as Critic,” Design, 3-4-’57. 


AUTOMATION—3 

The age of the robot is before us. 
These devices will not merely re- 
place human labor. They will free 
us to develop new industries, to 
attack more problems and to bring 
about broader opportunities and a 
higher standard of living not 
dreamed of by our fathers—Dr A 
M ZareM, Stanford Research Inst. 


BEHAVIOR—4 

Charles Simmons gave us a sen- 
tence sermon when he wrote, “No 
man has a right to do as he 
pleases, except when he pleases to 
do right."—Church & Home. 


CHARACTER—5 

A man who is clean inside and 
outside, who ~heither looks up to 
the rich nor down to the poor; who 
can lose without squealing; who 
can win without bragging; who is 
too brave to lie, too generous to 
cheat, and too sensible to loaf; who 
takes only his share of this world’s 
goods and lets other people have 
theirs—this is a real gentleman.— 
Birt Horscu, Imp. 

se ” 

Hats off to the man who is a 
little better than his word, a little 
more liberal than his promise, a 
little larger in deed than he is in 
speech.—Pepper Boz. 


CHILD—Discipline—6 

A father who was listening to the 
mother read a psychology book 
which allowed unrestrained 
freedom, said to her, “Where does 
it say we are to apply that free 
hand that we are supposed to 
have?” — Bishop FuLTon J SHEEN, 
syndicated col. 


Quple 
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The coming of spring has started 
the usual tremendous influx of 
tourists into Washington. They are 
finding it easier to get around the 
Capitol this yr. Two new elevators 
were installed in the Senate end of 
the bldg in Jan—but still more are 
needed. The problem is to find a 
place to install them. While the 
bldg is distinctive and handsome 
in many ways, it is not functional. 
Long-range planners say Cong- 
ress will ultimately be forced to 
sacrifice sentiment for efficiency, 
move out of the bldg into a mod- 
ern structure to be erected nearby, 
and turn the Capitol into a nat’l 
museum. 


Arthur Larson, director of the 
U S Information Agency, which 
tells the American story thruout 
the world, says he always hopes for 
the best, but emphasizes that there 
are many ways in which a commu- 
nication can be misunderstood or 
misinterpreted. To illustrate his 
point, he tells this story: 

A man encountered a friend who 
said, “I hear your brother has just 
left Penn State and is living in the 
Park Central.” 

“Well,” replied the friend, “that’s 
not quite the way it is. My brother 
has just left the State Pen and is 
living in Central Park.” 


Qué 
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COMPETITION—7 

We are apt to name, as competi- 
tors, only those firms selling the 
same type of product we sell. The 
real competition is out of sight, 
far more heavily armed than our 
visible competition, and far more 
difficult to defeat. A new stove 
may have to wait because an old 
washing machine conked out. A 
new house loses to a costly opera- 
tion or a college education... 
Per capita consumption of bread, 
potatoes, and many other foods 
has been declining for 50 yrs. Yet 
people still eat just about as much. 
Plenty of competition in bread 
brands, but not half as much as 
from scores of other foods, many 
of them virtually unknown 50 yrs 
ago. And even from pills, to make 
you less hungry! — KVP Philoso- 
pher, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co. 


DEFENSE—8 

Military fact of life—A country 
without an air force can be jet- 
compelled.—Dan Kinney, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. 


ECONOMICS—9 

When somebody gets something 
for nothing, somebody else usually 
gets nothing for something.—Grit. 


EDUCATION—10 

The chief task for education is 
. . . to sink the roots of aspiration 
deep enough to withstand months 
and yrs of spiritual drouth when 
they come. — Huston Smirn, The 
Purpose of Higher Education (Har- 
per). 


A college education shows a man 
how very little other people know. 
— THOs CHANDLER HALIBURTON, 
Wisdom. 








The recent publication of Rich- 


ard Bissell’s novel, Say, Darling, 
somehow brings to mind the old 
rat-and-cat-farm yarn. Here’s the 
situation in chronological order: 
(a) Bissell owned a pajama fac- 
tory, which provided background 
for a popular (book club) novel, 
7% Cents. Subsequently he worked 
the book into a smash-hit musical, 
The Pajama Game. This is soon to 
become a motion picture and that 
will call for a new paperback edi- 
tion of the book, illustrated with 
movie stills. 

Now, in the process of adapting 
his book for theatrical production, 
Bissell picked up material for yet 
another book—the aforementioned 
Say, Darling. Word comes to us 
that this is a sure shot for tv, and 
probably, in due course, will be 
made into a movie. After which— 
well, you can carry on from here. 

John B Fuller, of Saturday Re- 
view, offers an all-purpose book- 
jacket blurb which, he contends, 
“can adorn any book of any cate- 
gory, for any taste, and which 
will allow both blurb writers and 
the reading public to spend time 
thus saved knitting argyles, read- 
ing the book, or both.” Too long, 
alas, to quote here, and not well 
adapted to abridgement, it’s a mas- 
terly example of ironic circumlocu- 
tion. Look it up in the Apr 13 issue! 

“ ” 


Author Arthur Larson, White 
House favorite who heads the U S 
Information Agency, recently told 
a banquet audience of literary fig- 


Ours is the century in which 
novels about the future ceased 
to be Utopias and became 
nightmares.— RicHarD LOWEN- 
THAL, Twentieth Century, Lon- 
don. 





ee 
47 


ures that book-writing among poli- 
ticians (Eisenhower, Truman, Stev- 
enson, Kefauver, Kennedy, etc) 
has become so prevalent that there 
is no longer any use for the old 
quotation, “O, that mine enemy...” 
Continued Larson: “I can forsee 
the day when some hard-pressed 
political candidate, sweating over 
his typewriter in the middle of the 
night, as he tries to keep up with 
his opponent’s literary pace, will 
cry out, ‘O, that mine enemy had 
written only one book!’” 


“ ” 


A German author, Egon Jame- 
son, has just published a little 
book, Ich will mein Schulgeld zu- 
ruckhaben (I Want My Tuition 
Back). Thesis of the book is that 
the author was taught a great 
number of “facts” in school which 
have subseque.:tly been disproved 
(by newer scientific knowledge). 
Teachers,” he concludes, “what 
you have made of me! I not only 
want my tuition back. I demand 
money enough for a yr in a nerve 
sanatorium.” 


Quilt 
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FAITH—11 

Small faith means dejection: 
great faith means triumph.—Wes- 
leyan Methodist. ~ 


FAMILY LIFE—12 

To believe that homemaking is 
a divinely appointed task is not to 
take the spice out of living. To me 
it means believing that I am up 
here on my mountain on a special 
mission. I am not here by accident. 
I am where God put me, doing the 
task for which he created me. My 
task is 2nd in importance to none, 
including preaching. — Mrs BILLy 
GraHamM, “Homemakers By Divine 
Appointment,” Family Circle, 4-57. 


GOD—and Man—13 

Following God cost Abraham the 
willingness to yield his only son. 
It cost Esther the risk of her life. 
It cost Daniel being cast into the 
den of lions. It cost Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abednego being put 
in a fiery furnace. It cost Ste- 
phen death by stoning. It cost 
Peter a martyr’s death. It cost 
Jesus His life. 

Does it cost you anything? — 
Challenge. 


“GOOD-OLD-DAYS”—14 

These trying times are the good 
old days we will be longing for a 
few decades from now. — York 
Trade Compositor, hm, York Com- 
Position Co. 


HONESTY—Dishonesty—15 
Incomplete honesty is a plaster- 
of-paris foundation for happiness 
that will melt with the first tear of 
distrust—Pumie Beat, The Husk, 
published by English Club, Cornell 


College. 
Que 
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HUMAN RELATIONS—16 

I’ve noticed two things about 
men who get big salaries. They are 
almost invariably men who, in 
conversation or in conference, are 
adaptable. They quickly get the 
other fellow’s view. They are more 
eager to do this than to express 
their own ideas. Also, they state 
their own point of view convinc- 
ingly—JouN Hattock, Forbes. 


—— 


Quilt scrap book 


Mary Pickrorp, “America’s 
Sweetheart,” on the occasion 
of the founding of Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts & Sciences 
(May 12, 1927) sounded a chal- 
lenge to critics of Hollywood’s 
“wild life’ and symbolized the 
maturity of a great art: 

We are tired of being spank- 
ed for the sins of the hangers- 
on. In the future we shall fight 
back. 


INTELLIGENCE—17 

Human intelligence is millions of 
yrs old, but it doesn’t seem to act 
its age—Laurens (Ia) Sun. 


KNOWLEDGE—18 

If a little knowledge is a danger- 
ous thing, the remedy is to advance 
further into the unknown .. . not 
to retreat into enforced ignorance. 
— Dean Rusk, pres, Rockfeller 
Foundation. 


LANGUAGE—19 

The overall importance of words 
has been confirmed in tests by 
Maj Norman Green at a large air 





force base. He checked men who 
had most influence over others a- 
gainst those who had least influ- 
ence over others. The men he com- 
pared had about the same intelli- 
gence and education and rank, and 
were about the same age. Those 
factors could not account for the 
very real differences in the men’s 
influences over others. Maj Green’s 
records showed what did make the 
difference was skill in understand- 
ing and using words. The most in- 
fluential men averaged 23% better 
than the least influential in their 
vocabularies. — Dr DonaLp Lamp, 
“Sharpen Your Sales Tools,” Sales- 
man’s Opportunity, 3-’57. 


LIFE—Living—20 

Every man’s greatest capital as- 
set is his expected yrs of produc- 
tive life. — P W LitcHFIELp, bd 
chmn, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


LITERACY—21 

In 1870, according to estimates, 
about 20% of our people were illit- 
erate, unable to read and write. 
Today more than 97% of our peo- 
ple can read and write-—Gorpon 
C BoarDMAN, “Literacy Has New 
Meanings,” Wisconsin Jnl of Ed- 
ucation, 3-’57. 


MARRIED LIFE—22 

Because marriages are made in 
heaven, married people have to 
have an unearthly am’t of pa- 
tience—Ihre Freundin, Karlsruhe 
(QuoTeE translation) . 


MIND—23 

We are all aware of the dangers 
of being narrow-minded; but few 
of us are aware of the opposite 
danger of becoming so broadmind- 
ed that we end up flat-headed.— 
Sypney J Harris, Chicago News. 


MOTHER’S DAY—24 

A teacher was telling of the hard- 
ships of the Pilgrims their lst win- 
ter. In the midst of her description 
concerning the starving: éonditions, 
one of the lst-graders raised her 
hand and said, “I wish my mommy 
had been there. She always knows 
just what to do.”—Church & Home. 


NATURE—Science—25 

Nature is ever making signs to 
us, she is ever whispering to us the 
beginnings of her secrets; the sci- 
entific mind must be ever on the 
watch, ready at once to lay hold of 
nature’s hint, however small; to 
listen to her whisper, however low. 
— M Foster, School Science & Ma- 
thematics. os 


PRAYER—26 

When we turn to God in prayer 
we are obeying an instinct planted 
in the soul by the Creator Himself. 
It is a pattern of behavior spread 
all across the scene of history. 
Some of those efforts have been 
crude and materialistic and pagan. 
But many have followed the Bible. 
The American Indian sprinkling 
corn meal in front of his tepee; 
the Chinese coolie bowing before 
the shrine of his ancestors; the 
Tibetan monk working his prayer 
wheel, the Christian sitting with 
bowed head in great cathedral— 
each expresses in his own way the 
universal conviction that we are 
not alone, but depend for our good 
upon a power outside and beyond 
ourselves. — Dr Wm A BENFIELD, 
Louisville, Ky, quoted by Wm T EL- 
roy, “Editorial Notes,” Christian 
Observer, 3-13-57. 
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Mighty Casey 

By happy coincidence, the wk in 
which we mark the anniversary of 
the 1st fenced-in baseball park (see 
Patuways, May 15) is also the an- 
niversary of the ist recital of 
Casey at the Bat by the veteran 
actor, De WoLF Hopper. 

It was on the evening of May 13, 
1888, that Hopper’s basso profundo 
voice uttered the immortal words. 
This occurred during the 2nd act 
of Prince Methusalem, a musical 
comedy playing at Wallack’s The- 
atre, N Y C. As the actor finished 
his narration the entire audience 
arose and broke into a roaring 
cheer. For the remainder of his ca- 
reer, Hopper was rarely permitted 
to make a professional appearance 
without reciting Casey. 

Casey at the Bat was written as 
a song (Hopper elected to recite it) 
by Ernest LAWRENCE THAYER, @ 
popular composer of the period. 
Ballad has some basis in fact. 
There was, indeed, a “Mighty Cas- 
ey” in one of the minor leagues— 
and he did strike out on a mem- 
orable occasion. Everyone, of 
course, recalls the lines: 

Then from the gladdened multi- 
tude up went a joyous yell, 

It bounded from the mountain top 
and rattled in the dell; 

It struck upon the hillside and re- 
coiled upon the flat, 

For Casey, mighty Casey, was 
advancing to the bat. 


PRINCIPLE—27 

Some people confuse principles 
with rules. A principle is some- 
thing inside one; a rule is an out- 
ward restriction: To obey a princi- 
ple you have to use your mental and 
moral powers; to obey a rule you 
have only to do what the rule says. 
—‘On Being a Mature Person,” 
Royal Bank of Canada Monthly 
Letter. 


PROGRESS—28 

Every step forward in industrial 
development is due to somebody 
who had the courage to do some- 
thing differently. When the new 
idea was mooted, it is almost cer- 
tain that the innovator encountered 
ridicule or even abuse. This is the 
normal fate of those who dare to 
think for themselves rather than 
follow the herd. Honor is due to 
those men who have braved dis- 
approval and even active opposi- 
tion to do something differently — 
Efficiency Mag. 


RECREATION—29 

On a well-run, community play- 
field . . Several 6-yr-olds have 
temporarily abandoned the jungle 
gym; they are laughing, yelping 
and slithering like snakes thru the 
tall grass—not enroute to a desti- 
nation, not perfecting a skill, not 
striving to win a contest, just 
slithering. Those boys’ grand- 
fathers, back in 1900, worked a 60- 
hr-wk. Their fathers today work 
40 hrs. Economists predict these 
boys will be able to earn their liv- 
ings in 32 hrs or less. Just slither- 
ing—learning to relax and enjoy 
living—can be sound preparation 
for adult life, too—RutrH & Epw 
BreEcHeR, “Can Children Have the 
Fun They Need in Your Commu- 
nity?” Parents’ Mag, 3-57. 





| 
| 
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Week of May 12-18 


Nat‘l Hospital Wk 
World Trade Wk (15-21) 
Father-Child Month 
(May 15-June 15) 


May 12—Mother’s Day. . . 145th 
anniv (1812) b of Edward Lear, 
English humorist, painter. . . 145 


yrs ago (1812) John Langdon be- 
came list vice-presidential nominee 
to refuse nomination. (Republicans 
nominated him on ticket with 


Madison; party later nominated 
Elbridge Gerry). 55th anniv 
(1902) strike of E Penn’a coal 


miners, leading to recognition of 
United Mine Workers union... 
30th anniv (1927) founding of Aca- 
demy of Motion Picture Arts & 
Sciences (organization that an- 
nually makes “Oscar” awards). . . 
20 yrs ago (1937) Geo VI crowned 
British king in Westminster Abbey, 
London. 


May 13 — 350th anniv (1607) 
landing of English colonists at 
Jamestown, Va; ist permanent 
settlement on this continent. 
205th anniv (1752) b of Johann 
Blumenbach “father of anthropol- 
ogy.” (He was 1st to divide man in- 
to 5 families.). 115th anniv 
(1842) b of Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
British composer (associated with 
Sir Wm Gilbert in production of 
light operas). . . 90 yrs ago (1867) 
Jefferson Davis, pres of Confeder- 
acy, released from Fortress Mon- 
roe on $100,000 bail. (Chief signer 
of bail: abolitionist Horace Gree- 
ley). 


May 14—15th anniv (1942) Con- 
gressional establishment of Wom- 





en’s Auxiliary Army Corps 
the “Auxiliary” was dropped and 
awkward “WAAC” became now-fa- 
miliar “WAC”.) Oveta Culp Hobby 
was 1st director. 


(later 


May 15—Strawhat Day. .. 95th 
anniv (1862) 1st fenced-in baseball 
park — Union Grounds, Brooklyn, 
N Y (see Gem Box)... 95th anniv 
(1862) Congressional establishment 
of Dep’t of Agriculture. 

May 16— 45 yrs ago (1912) 17th 
Amendment (providing for direct 
election of Senators) submitted to 
states for ratification. . . 30th an- 
niv (1927) Supreme Ct decision 
that bootleggers must file income 
tax ret’ns. (Opinion gave Gov’t 
powerful weapon against racke- 
teers — Capone, for example, was 
indicted for tax evasion.) 

May 17 — Norwegian Independ- 
ence Day. . . 165th anniv (1792) 
founding of N Y Stock Exchange 
(24 traders met beneath a button- 
wood tree at what is now 68 Wall 
St). . . 80 yrs ago (1877) Ist tele- 
phone switchbd installed in office 
of Edwin T Holmes, Boston. 

May 18 — 105th anniv (1852) 
adoption by Mass of ist state law 
requiring compulsory school at- 
tendance. Ezio Pinza, singing 
star of South Pacific is 65 today 

. . Selective Service Act adopted 
40 yrs ago today (1917). 


Que 
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The Era of Radio is coming to an 
end. And for many of us this must 
be a melancholy observation. As we 
measure time, it has not been a 
venerable era. Men not yet of mid- 
dle age can recall its genesis. Only 
a few wks ago we marked the 25th 
anniversary of the ist radio soap 
opera; the ist serialized comedy 
program followed. close upon it. 


Those were the golden days of 
radio. A turn of the dial brought 
opera, classical music, drama, 
comedy—all in prodigal abundance. 
And all by courtesy of the Ameri- 
can advertiser. 


But the scene is changing. And 
more rapidly than we sometimes 
sense. There will be radio, of 
course, for the forseeable future. 
But not the radio we have known 
in the past. Long-time radio fav- 
orites—and their treasured pro- 
grams—are disappearing. The Ad- 
vertiser giveth, and the Advertiser 
taketh away. 


Television now offers so vast a 
potential, the man with soup, soap 
or cigarets to vend can no longer 
ignore it. And the cost of spreading 
programs over both media is prov- 
ing prohibitive. 


Beginning next fall, The Voice of 
Firestone, a fine musical program 
with a 28-yr radio history, will be 
aired only on television. 


Quite 
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RELIGION—30 

For half a century the Sunday 
schools of the nation have been 
growing faster than the popula- 
tion. In 1906 there were 14 million 
pupils, or 17% of the U S popula- 
tion. In °55 there were 36 million 
pupils, representing 22% of the na- 
tion’s people. From 1906 to 1955 
Sunday school enrollment increas- 
ed 147%.—“What Are the Facts A- 
bout the Sunday Schools?” Inter- 
nat’l Jnl of Religious Education. 


SECURITY—31 

Social security payments are 
sky-rocketing. Benefits will reach 
$9 billion in 5 yrs, with more than 
10 million persons receiving them. 
This would be a 50% increase over 
57, when 7,740,000 persons are ex- 
pected to divide $6 billion in bene- 
fits—Ros’r M Batt, deputy direct- 
or, Bureau of Old Age & Survivors 
Ins, quoted in Townsend Nat'l 
Wkly. 


SEXES—32 

In the battle of the sexes, you 
never meet what you can truly call 
a conscientious objector—Lion. 


SUCCESS—33 

It all depends on what you call 
success. But when you're picking 
the school kids most likely to suc- 
ceed, don’t overlook the one whose 
dog waits longest outside the school 
door. — Burton Huis, Better 
Homes & Gardens. 


TELEVISION—34 

The world now has 845 television 
stations and 56,000,000 TV sets. The 
U S alone has 496 of these stations 
and 42,000,000 of the sets, accord- 
ing to the 57 Spring-Summer Tel- 
evision Factbook published by the 
trade newsletter Television Digest, 
Washington, D C. 





TIME & SPACE—35 

If ships from the earth ever set 
out to conquer other worlds they 
may find themselves, at the end of 
their journeys, in the position of 
painted war-canoes drawing slowly 
into N Y Harbor. — ARTHUR C 
CLARKE, Science Digest. 


VALUES—Spiritual—36 

There is a time in the life of a 
plant of wheat that is crucial. To 
go without moisture with a lot of 
heat and wind is tragic for a field 
of wheat. Is it just as true of a 
person that, if there is not suffi- 
cient spiritual resource and nur- 
ture, the person dies spiritually?— 
Harvey SanvDeR, “God & Man,” Pul- 
pit Digest, 4-’57. 


VISION—37 

Seeing is the one probe of our 
environment that can _ operate 
without the intervention of some 
form of matter; even sound waves 
require molecules to carry them.— 
Geo RUSSELL Harrison, What Man 
May Be, (Morrow). 


WAR—38 

That war between two great na- 
tions injures both, and that in- 
jury is felt by the whole internat’l 
community, has become a com- 
monplace of modern political 
thought, testified almost yrly by 
the anxiety of gov’ts to localize 
disputes by confining them within 
a given area.—ALFRED THAYER Ma- 
HAN, Armaments. 


WILL POWER—39 

Will power is the ability, after 
you have used three-fourths of a 
can of paint and finished the job, 
to close the can and clean the 
brush instead of painting some- 
thing else that really doesn’t need 
it—Indiana Telephone News, hm, 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 





Time was when a mayor could 
get up one speech of welcome and 
use it on all visiting delegations. 
But nowadays a good deal more is 
expected of him. And the competi- 
tion for conventions being what it 
is, he tries to oblige. Last wk New 
York’s Mayor Wagner was called 
upon to welcome a gathering of the 
Pan American Ass’n of Ophthal- 
mology. He not only had to get 
that one under his tongue, but his 
speech-writer had worked in an 
incidental reference to “retrolental 
fibroplasis.” After only momentary 
hesitation, the Mayor emerged 
victorious—and got a nice hand 
from appreciative delegates. 


Are we becoming a nation of 
nocturnal shoppers? E B Weiss, a 
merchandising analyst, believes that 
we are. Indeed he goes so far as to 
estimate that 35% of our food sup- 
ermkt purchases are now made at 
night; 30% of drug chain volume is 
nocturnal, and 35% of dep’t store 
branch volume is rung up after 
dark. 


Solomon should have taken a 
closer look at those ants. Or so 
contends Dr R G Wheeler, Univ of 
N Dakota: “Ants spend a lot of 
time loafing. We get an impression 
of activity, but that’s because there 
are sO many ants, and all look a- 
like.” 


Qui 
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A friend, R B Jones, doesn’t have 
a 1st or middle name, only the ini- 
tials R B. This unusual arrange- 
ment never was a problem until R 
B went to work for an agency of 
the U S gov’t. The gov’t is not ac- 
customed to initialed but nameless 
employes, so R B had a lot of ex- 
plaining to do. Finally he was giv- 
en official forms to fill out for the 
payroll and personnel dep’ts, and 
his name was entered as R (Only) 
B (Only) Jones. 

Sure enough, when R B got his 
pay check, it was made out to Ron- 
ly Bonly Jones.—STEPHEN A Bom- 
ER, True. a 

“The stingiest man I ever knew,” 
said the oldest inhabitant, “was 
old Jake Prescott, who used to run 
a hotel in this town. Jake kept 
everything in the place under lock 
and key. The result of this was 
that no hanger-on could get his 
hands on a newspaper, a bit of 
stationery, a free wash or, in fact, 
anything free at all. There were 
hardly enough chairs in the lobby 
to seat even the paying customers.” 

The old gentleman paused, evi- 
dently saving the best for the last. 

“Well, sir,” he finally added, “to 
cap the climax, old Prescott came 
in one day and over the only clock 
in the place posted a sign reading: 
‘This clock for the use of hotel 
guests only.” — United . Mine 
Workers Jnl. b 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


ERNEST BLEVINS 

I was working in my yard 
one afternoon last wk when a 
young man in a sleek conver- 
tible stopped in front of a house 
across the street. He blew his 
horn and waited. 

A few moments later a 
window opened upstairs and a 
girl stuck her head out. “Bill,” 
she called, “you’ll have to come 
in. Pop says no more curb ser- 
vice!” 





99 

My 2-yr-old son floored me with 
this one day: “The cow says moo, 
moo, the dog says bow wow, the 
duck says quack, quack—Mommie 
says no, no!”—Mrs T S Dosson, 
Parents’ Mag. c 

At a get-together of scientists a 
young physicist approached British 
astronomer Sir Arthur Eddington 
and asked respectfully: “Is it true, 
Sir Arthur, that you are one of 
only three men in the world who 
really understand Einstein’s theory 
of relativity?” 

A look of discomfort came into 
the astronomer’s face. The younger 
man apologized. “I’m sorry,” he 
said, “I didn’t mean to embarrass 
you. I know how modest you are.” 

“Not at all,” said Eddington. “I 
was wondering who the third man 
could be.’—Tit-Bits, London. d 








Soviet botanists are performing 
miracles. The Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR rep’ts that one bot- 
anist has succeeded in growing 
oranges on an apple tree. 

Some UN delegates were discuss- 
ing this botanical triumph recently. 
“Oranges on an apple tree?” a Bri- 
tish delegate remarked _ dryly. 
“Why, the Soviet has done better 
than that right here. Their olive 
branch of peace bears only plums.” 
—France-Amerique. e 

“ ” 

A theatrical agent ans’red his 
phone recently and was asked for 
a job. “I can sing, dance, balance 
a banana on my nose, blow square 
smoke rings!” 

“I’m sorry, but I’m booked up 
for novelty acts.” 

“Wait, don’t hang up! I can play 
the musical saw while sawing a girl 
in half, and I do a swimming act 
where I play a 10-min harmonica 
solo under water.” 

“Sorry. Not unusual enough.” 

“Wait, don’t hang up! There’s 
one more thing—I’m an Irish set- 
ter.”—Australian Jnl. f 

We've often wondered if young- 
sters aren’t entitled to some re- 
ward or special grading for an- 
Swers that are logical tho incorrect. 
One teacher, trying to impress up- 
on her pupils the importance of 
Geo Washington, asked, “If the 
Southern states had succeeded in 
making the Confederacy an inde- 
pendent country, what would 
Washington be the father of?” 

One bright little boy shouted, 
“Twins.”—Postage Stamp. g 


QUIPS 


The man-made satellite they’re 
planning to send up into the strat- 
osphere will gather scientific data, 
including, presumably, statistics on 
the cost of living—Harotp CoFFIN. 

No wonder it’s cash-and-carry in 
the groceries, these days. Most peo- 
ple can easily carry as much as 
they have cash to buy.—Hat CuHap- 
WICK. 


Budget: a family’s attempt to 
live below its _yearnings. — NOEL 
WICAL. 


If it’s such a small world, why 
does it take so much of our money 
to run it?—Ken SHIVELY. 

Familiarity breeds 
Philnews, 
Corp’n. 


attempt. — 
hm, Phillips Petroleum 


What this country needs is an 
electronic tube to shed a rose-col- 
ored glow over Monday mornings. 
—Benefit News. 


From the time an infant tries to 
get his toes in his mouth, life’s a 
continual struggle to make both 
ends meet.—Wildrooter, hm, Wild- 
wet Co, Inc. or 


“ ” 


After you lose your mbrship in it, 
the younger generation seems pret- 
ty bad—Arkansas Baptist. 
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Stalin, on a visit to’ Hungary, 
was taken by Rakosi on an air- 
plane flight over Budapest. 

Ruminated Stalin, “Matyas, if I 
were to throw loaves of bread out 
of this plane, the people would 
pray for me every night.” 

“That’s nothing,” Rakosi repl’d, 
not to be outdone. “If I were to 
throw bags of money out of the 
plane they would put my picture 
in every public square in Hungary.” 

The pilot, a Hungarian, turned 
around. “If I were to throw the 2 
of you out of the plane, they would 
honor me with a statue made out 
of gold.” — Martin Luray, N Y 
Times Mag. ; h 


The teacher wound up her talk 
on animals by asking, “And from 
the skunk we get fur; isn’t that 
right, Johnny?” 

“T’ll say it is,’ said Johnny. “As 
fur as possible.” — Philnews, hm, 
Phillips Petroleum Corp’n. i 


When neighbors visited us re- 
cently, the men happened to talk 
about the fantastic new develop- 
ments in animal husbandry. They 
marveled at the deliveries by air- 
plane of semen to be used in 
breeding cattle in remote, mtn cat- 
tle ranches. It is dropped by air- 
plane, because to be usable, a fast 
delivery is necessary. The pretty 
wife, who had listened with a 
scandalized but bewildered expres- 
sion to this discussion, finally 
blurted out, “I just can’t under- 
stand why they drop sailors to 


these ranches for breeding cattle!” 
—Mrs DONALD CHRISTESEN, True. j 








Art Linkletter was interviewing 
some kindergarten children on his 
show one afternoon. 

“Do you like school?” he asked 
one. 

“Yes,” said the tot. “Except when 
we’re naughty and get sent to the 
thinking table.” 

“Oh,” said Linkletter, “and what 
do you think about at the think- 
ing table?” 

“We think,” was the answer, 
“about not hitting anyone.”—E E 
Kenyon, American Wkly. k 


“ ” 


The American explorer ap- 
proached the Negro village. Gifts 
for the chiefs had already been 
sent on ahead. Finally the expedi- 
tion moved into the unknown vil- 
lage. “I come from beyond the sun- 
set ... from the father of all fa- 
thers. . .” began the explorer. 

The chief interrupted the speech, 
pointed to the gift super-radio, and 
asked in a bored tone: “When are 
you going to get something decent 
on your radio networks? Even my 
worst cannibals make fun of the 
nonsense and the rock and roll mu- 
sic.”"—Frankfurter Illustrierte, Ger- 
many (Quore translation). 1 


“ ” 


A family bought a very intelli- 
gent dog. The first night after 
coming home they found him on 
the sofa, so they punished him. 
The second night when they came 
home they found him not on the 
sofa, but near it, and acting ner- 
vously.. They felt the sofa and 
found it warm. Again they punish- 
ed him. On the third night, how- 
ever, in order to surprise him in 
the act, they came home early and 
peered thru the window. He was 
excitedly blowing on the sofa.—In- 
diana Telephone News, hm, Indi- 
ana Bell Telephone Co. m 








































Motorized 


According to an expedition from 
the Chicago Natural History Mu- 
seum, the wild men of Borneo have 
gone soft. They’re putting outboard 
motors on their dugout canoes.— 
News item. 


The wild men now are mild men 
In fabled Borneo. 

No longer do they paddle, 
No longer do they row. 


No longer do they dip now 
And strain against the tide, 

But sit there in their ship now 
As o’er the waves they glide. 


These Borneo-born voters 
Are strangely sweet and calm. 
They love those outboard motors. 
(Soft grows the calloused palm.) 


The wild men now are mild men, 
The savages are smart. 

The only time they’re wild men 
Is when the things won’t start. 





ea 
4/7 


An earnest headmaster of a pri- 
vate school was trying to bring 
Christianity home to his boys and 
make it “up to date.” He ended his 
talk by pointing at one of his pu- 
pils and saying: “Now what would 
you do if the Messiah came to your 
village?” 

The boy paused before answer- 
ing, “I’d telephone the Vicar.” — 
Spectator, London. n 


A couple celebrating their golden 
wedding anniv were obviously still 
very happily married and enjoyed 
each other’s society. A young 
couple, very much impressed, de- 
cided that they would ask their 
recipe for happiness. 

The old gentleman, with a 
twinkle in his eye, repl’d: “Well, 
Sonny, I’ve always tried to treat 
Ma in such a fashion that if I 
should have died, it would have 
taken more than a hot water bot- 
tle to replace me.”—United Mine 
Workers Jnl. o 


The late Josef Stalin was touring 
Hungary and stopped to make a 
speech at a factory in the indus- 
trial district of Budapest. “Dear 
Comrades,” he said. “In Russia we 
believe that the most valuable 
thing in the world is a man’s life.” 

From the thousands of assembled 
workers there was not a sound. 
Then someone coughed. “Who 
coughed?” he asked. There was no 
reply. Stalin grew more angry. 
“Whoever coughed,” he said, “step 
forward.” Still no reply. Secret po- 
lice ran out with tommy guns. 
“Shoot them down,” cried Stalin. 
“We'll find out who coughed.” Af- 
ter the bullets stopped flying only 
7 persons still stood upright. 
“Now,” said Stalin, “who coughed?” 

A worker moved forward. “I 
coughed, Comrade Stalin.” 

Said the Russian dictator, “As 
I said, in Russia we believe that 
the most precious thing in the 
world is a man’s life. That’s a ter- 
rible cold you have. Take my car 
and go to the hospital.”—MartTin 
Luray, N Y Times Mag. p 
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JeaN AuBrRY, French author: “In 
the U S, a stomach ulcer is as 
much a sign of success as a Cadil- 
lac.” (Quore translation). 


1-Q-t 

AMEDEE, French comedienne, 
speaking of a contemporary: “She 
has so much presence that it is al- 
most insistence.” (Quore transla- 
tion). 2-Q-t 

7 ” 

PaUL-HENRI SpaaK, recently-ap- 
p’ted Sec’y-Gen’l of wnato: “No 
one can handle every situation. 
One has a few successful hours, 
that is all.” 3-Q-t 


MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


Spring, they keep telling us, has 
arrived. So put away your snow 
shovel (but not where you can’t 


find it) and break out the golf 
clubs. One annoyance to early golf- 
ers is muddy spring ground that 
dirties the balls. Now it needn’t be 
so troublesome—you can get a new 
ball’ cleaner that clips to the golf 
bag for convenience. It has a self- 
contained sponge and rubber knobs 
to clean off the mud, and comes 
with a drying cloth. $1.95 from He- 
man Ely, Jr, Dept 60, P O Box 62, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

As far as we're concerned, fish 


- NOTE here items of special interest 
le 


should be the variety that live in 
glass bowls in someone else’s men- 
age. But if you like to catch the 
edible variety, here’s something to 
help. An aluminum landing net 
has a 7-ft extension in its handle 
which enables anglers to unsnag 
miscast flies and lures which have 
become caught in branches. If 
you’ve managed to get the hook 
deeply imbedded don’t despair. The 
handle has a 2-way, twig-cutting 
tip. This gadget should be available 
in sporting goods or department 
stores. 
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